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factory. It seems as if dining-room curtains could be made of 
almost anything, and yet look well, provided only that they har- 
monise in colouring with the other articles. Unbleached muslin 
trimmed with parallel bands of blue and red cotton has a macaw- 
like effect that is quite wonderful considering the material ; hori- 
zontal stripes of Turkey red and crash-towelling are very Oriental- 
looking ; our maroon-furnished room would be elegantly finished 
with curtains of horse-girths or netted twine, separated at intervals 
of half a yard or so by five-inch bands of maroon velveteen ; all 
the pretty Oriental stuffs that are to be had at such fabulously low 
rates seem to find their natural sphere as dining-room draperies : 
while curtains of crewel-work, applique on Turkish towelling, cre- 
tonne-work, almost everything that can be invented or made, ap- 
pear to be just the thing in the dining-room. Anything but lace 
draperies on one hand, or material that is too rich and heavy on 
the other. 

Among various pretty devices in the way of dining-room orna- 
mentation a judicious use of Japanese fans is not to be overlooked. 
Few people who have not seen them used as wall-decorations can 
realise their quaint effectiveness. The idea is said to have origi- 
nated with an artist, and is now becoming quite common. The 
striking colours and daring combinations of these odd creations of 
paper and paint light up a corner into a perfect flower-garden of 
bloon\; and a score or so of them arranged in a double line, one 
lapping over the other, form a brilliant " bit of colour " worthy of 
a painter's approval. Who cares, in his delight at the effect, that 
all the known rules of Art are transgressed; and Nature utterly 



disregarded ; that purple morning-glories trail royally over a ceru- 
lean ground, while a gorgeously-shaded pink rooster seems to be 
baying at the moon, and a piece of rail-fence and aquatic plants 
of sober brown seem lost in wonder at their crimson surroundings 
of earth, air, and sky .' We will have our Japanese fans, never- 
theless, and shall find them equally ornamental on a small, old- 
fashioned mantel that has not much else on it. 

Little has been said of the table, as that is really a subject by 
itself ; but the article of furniture known by that name should al- 
ways be in proportion to the size of the dining-room, instead of 
monopolising nearly the whole floor, as is so often the case. It 
should be characterised, too, by a look of strength, which was 
eminently the attribute of the stone tables of the Middle Ages 
built securely into the stone floor. The old Egyptian dining-tables 
had a beautifully-carved pedestal — frequently that of a caryatid 
supporting the slab ; and the Roman tables were most extravagant 
articles, being made of costly woods and precious metals, with such 
a perfection of grain and workmanship that they were sometimes 
valued as high as fifty thousand dollars. 

Oak and mahogany are considered the most durable woods, and 
either of these is desirable for a dining-table ; but walnut is not 
to be despised, and even stained pine will answer the purpose 
where economy is an object, as the material of the table is the 
thing least noticed in a dining-room. What is placed on it is of 
far more importance, both in the way of appointments and of 
viands. 

Ella Rodman Church. 
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MEISSONIER AND CABANEL. 




T is sometimes useful as well" as interesting to 
recall the first steps in the life of those whom 
fame and fortune afterwards crowned, and es- 
pecially is this the case in the realm of Art where 
greatness is only to be won after severe trials and 
cruel struggles. The first name that comes be- 
neath my pen is a proof of the correctness of the 
foregoing assertion. 

If any living painter merits the name of the king of French 
Art, it is assuredly Meissonier. This most celebrated of living 
artists is now sixty-eight years of age. He was born at Lyons ; 
his parents were extremely poor, and at the outset of his career he 
was environed with all the difficulties and trials that beset the path 
of penniless genius. At the age of nineteen he came to Paris to 
study painting. He had already acquired the rudiments of his art 
in his native city, and to support himself during his studies he, 
in conjunction with Daubigny, entered into a contract to paint 
pictures for exportation, at the rate of one dollar (five francs) the 
square yard. It would be an interesting matter could one only 
discover some of these hastily-dashed-off productions, wherein the 
hand of the future master was doubtless even then discernible. 
During this period of probation he made the acquaintance of the 
great illustrator of the day, Tony Johannot, who was struck by 
the talent of the gifted youth, and obtained for him work from the 
publishers of illustrated books. The drawings executed in pen- 
and-ink, or in India-ink, by Meissonier at this stage of his career, 
are marvels of finish and of patient work. Mr. William Stewart, 
the great American Art-collector of Paris, possesses one of these 
marvellous drawings, which is, I think, in India-ink. It repre- 
sents a suit of damasked armour, executed for some now-forgot- 
ten work on the Middle Ages, and every tendril, curve, and ara- 
besque, of the very elaborate chasing is reproduced to perfection. 

At the age of twenty-five Meissonier entered, as pupil, the stu- 
dio of M. hion Cogniet, whose talent seems to have had a certain 
affinity with his own, though far inferior in force and originality to 
that of the future painter of ' Le Portrait du Sergent.' Cogniet's 
works, at the outset of his career, had given rise to the most bril- 



liant hopes, but the promise of his youth had never bet 1 realised, 
the anticipated genius having settled down into a serious and 
intelligent professor, whose works, though admirable in technique, 
showed no single spark of imagination, no gleam of the divine 
glory of immortal inspiration. Nor had he, at the epoch that 
Meissonier became his pupil, as yet painted the work which gave 
him his widest popularity and most enduring reputation, namely, 
the picture of ' Tintoretto painting the Portrait of his Dead Daugh- 
ter.' Probably this mediocre yet perfectly-trained talent gave to 
the genius of Meissonier the exact form of development that it 
required, or rather his method was perfectly congenial to it. At 
all events, the young artist made rapid progress, but he painted 
several pictures (among others that of ' The Little Halberdier ') be- 
fore he ventured upon sending one to the Salon. This decisive 
step was taken in 1836, when Meissonier was just twenty-five years 
old. The works he exhibited were his afterwards celebrated ' Chess- 
players ' and another less important painting called ' The Little 
Messenger.' The attention of the critics and the public was at 
once called to this newly-risen star in the firmament of Art. There- 
after all his trials and struggles were over. 

One of the greatest of French Art-critics, Theophile Gautier, 
speaks thus of the talent of Meissonier : " He possesses the seri- 
ous qualities of the true painter— drawing, colour, the fineness of 
touch, and the perfection of rendition. All things acquire a value 
beneath his brush, and become animated with that mysterious 
Art-life that belongs to a violoncello, a bottle, or a chair, as well 
as to the human countenance. How well he knows how to choose 
the desk, the ottoman, the sheet of music, the book, the table, the 
easel, or the box, according to the figure that he represents ! What 
harmony between the accessories and the personage, and what a 
penetrating impression of the scene or the epoch is obtained with- 
out effort ! Into a style where too often the artist is contented 
with precision and patience of execution, he has brought severity 
in drawing, strength of colour, and the profound truthfulness of a 
master. The only defects wherewith he can be reproached are 
found in his taking generally points of perspective that are too 
near, and in his not throwing a sufficiency of atmosphere around 
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his personages." These defects are to be particularly noticed in 
his fine work, ' Le Portrait du Sergent,' otherwise one of his mas- 
terpieces. 

All the honours in the gift of the Government, so far as medals 
and decorations are concerned, have been showered on M. Meis- 
sonier, who is, moreover, immensely wealthy. His country home 
at Poissy is extremely beautiful, and is crowded with Art-treasures 
of every description. He is Mayor of Poissy, and lately, girt with 
his tricoloured scarf, he officiated at the marriage of a young couple 
who desired to have their hands joined in matrimony by the cele- 
brated painter. His still more splendid home on the Boulevard 
Malesherbes is not yet finished ; it is remarkable, so to speak, for 
the sincerity of its decorations, all the woodwork being of solid 
oak. Its principal apartment is, of course, a studio of vast extent 
and grandiose proportions, such a studio as one might imagine a 
king constructing, did royalty ever find time to devote itself to the 
practice of Art. In this room, whose proportions might have 
suited the gigantic canvases of Vernet, he toils at the minute mas- 
terpieces that princes and millionnaires dispute for at more than 
their weight in gold. For his drawing-room mantel-piece he pro- 
poses to paint a frieze or entablature of such size and importance 
that connoisseurs have estimated the value of the projected work, 
when completed, at sixty thousand dollars. 

The works of M. Meissonier are too well known in style to all 
the world to call for more than a passing mention here. It may 
be stated, however, that he has, of late years, undertaken to paint 
historical pictures, and also portraits. In this last line are to be 
found his only positive failures. He reproduces the features of his 
sitter with the fidelity of a photograph, and the execution of the 
work is always above reproach ; but the result is singularly wood- 
en and lifeless, the personality of the individual that he represents 
seeming always to escape him wholly. The price of his paintings 
has risen greatly within the last few years. In 1855, the period 
when, according to the best French critics, the talent of M. Meis- 
sonier was at its apogee, the Emperor paid him four thousand dol- 
lars for his picture of ' The Quarrel,' which the imperial purchaser 
designed to present to Prince Albert. The highest prices ever 
given to him for his pictures have been paid by Americans — Mr. 
Probasco, of Cincinnati, having purchased ' A Cavalry Charge ' of 
him for thirty thousand dollars, and the famous ' Battle of Fried- 
land ' having been sold to Mr. A. T. Stewart, as is well known, for 
twice as much. 

He is one of the most conscientious of workers, refusing to part 
with an unfinished sketch or drawing at any price, notwithstanding 
the large sums that his works, even of the slightest description, 
are sure to command. It is said that the garrets of his house at 
Poissy contain a literal fortune in the shape of studies, sketches, 
unfinished works, &c., put aside in portfolios and cases as hints 
for future masterpieces, but probably destined to swell the splendid 
catalogue of the great Art-sale that will agitate the world of pic- 
ture-buyers to its very centre sifter Meissonier's decease. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to obtain a glimpse of this jea- 
lously guarded collection, declare that it contains some works of 
the highest artistic value, it being the gift of Meissonier's pencil to 
glorify whatever it touches, whether canvas or cardboard. He is 
a severe but kindly master to the few pupils that he consents to 
take, the most celebrated artist that has been developed under his 
tuition being the great battle-painter D^taille. His son Charles is 
another of his pupils, but has never attained to more than a re- 
spectable mediocrity of execution. Though of unsympathetic per- 
sonality towards strangers, he is said to be an exemplary husband 
and father, steadfast in his friendships, and showing unfailing kind- 
ness and interest to his dependants. 

Next to Meissonier, it is probable that the best known in the 
United States of the French artists of the day is Alexandre Caba- 
NEL. Born in Montpellier in 1823, he came to Paris at the age of 
eighteen to study Art. He became the pupil of Picot, and in 1844 
he made his dibut at the Salojt with a picture representing ' Christ's 
Agony in the Garden.' In 1845 he carried off the Grand Prix de 
Rome. The works that he sent from Italy attracted but little at- 
tention, but in 1852 he received a second-class medal for his ' Death 
of Moses,' a painting of a lofty character and imposing execution. 
The next year he exhibited his first female portrait, which was at 
once remarked as revealing a new master in that difficult branch 
of Art, so refined and yet so vigorous was it in execution, so deli- 



cate in colour, and so daintily feminine in pose and in expression. 
At the Universal Exhibition of 1855 he was represented by this 
fine portrait, by his ' Death of Moses,' and by two other works, 
which won for him a first-class medal, and the Cross of the Legion 
of Honour. 

It was about this period that the rising young artist, in the first 
flush of his genius, met at a soiree the great actress Rachel. Pro- 
foundly impressed by the strange charm that pervaded her form of 
matchless grace, and her weird yet beautiful features, he ardently 
desired to paint her portrait. A mutual friend was commissioned 
to obtain from the lady the favour of the necessary sittings. She 
returned a favourable answer, but as she was on the eve of start- 
ing for the United States, and was much occupied with the prepa- 
rations for her voyage, she postponed the sittings till her return. 
We all know how tragically that journey terminated. And so 
the world of Art lost a masterpiece. There is no doubt but that 
the firm yet fine pencil of M. Cabanel would have worthily repro- 
duced the features of the great actress, of whom unfortunately no 
really fine portrait exists. 

In 1857 he exhibited a large work, entitled ' Agla6 and Boniface,' 
which in execution, no less than in subject, rivalled the ' St. Augus- 
tine and St. Monica ' of Ary Scheffer. His portrait of Napoleon 
III., in a court dress, exhibited at the Salon of 1865, gained for 
him the Medal of Honour, though in general he is less successful 
with his portraits of men than with those of women. But his fer- 
tile and vigorous pencil seems at home in all styles, from the deli- 
cate ^^r^ picture to the grandiose effects of mural decoration, from 
the grace and charm of an aristocratic lady's portrait to the tragic 
gloom of some melodramatic scene from literature or history, from 
the voluptuous charm of the ' Birth of Venus ' to the mystical poesy 
of ' The Sulamite.' An intellectual and cultivated gentleman, as 
well as a great painter, his art shows the influence of culture and 
of imagination. He delights in reproducing on canvas the scenes 
and characters that have charmed him in the pages of the poet. 
' Othello telling of his Battles ' was among his earlier works. Dante 
inspired his ' Paolo and Francesca,' now in the Luxembourg, and un- 
questionably one of his masterpieces ; and the singularly poetic and 
expressive ' Pia di Tolomei,' now, I think, in the United States. 
He has also painted the ' Gretchen ' of Faust, avoiding with won- 
derful skill the over-refinement and vague sentimentality bestowed 
upon Goethe's bourgeois heroine by Ary Scheffer. Despite her 
tender beauty, his Margaret is a true burgher maiden. He has 
depicted Racine's Phfedre at two points of her guilty career, one 
when she watches the distant course of Hippolyte's chariot, the 
other showing her in the unrestful anguish of the night-watches. 
He is now in the act of reproducing this last picture (originally 
executed in cabinet size) with the figures as large as life. He is 
also engaged on a full-length portrait of the beautiful Mrs. Mackay, 
the wife of the great Bonanza king, and one too of her mother, 
Mrs. Hungerford. His latest finished work of importance was a 
' Samson and Delilah,' which was, I believe, purchased by an Eng- 
lish amateur. 

M. Cabanel is personally one of the most attractive gentlemen 
of modern French society. He is extremely handsome, despite 
his fifty-six years — his full snow-white hair and beard, his keen 
dark eyes, and the general atmosphere of high breeding and re- 
finement that surrounds him, making up a very winning exterior. 
He is very popular as a master, taking a strong personal interest 
in the success of his pupils, and furthering their interests in every 
possible way. He is a charming conversationalist, and is a com- 
plete master of the somewhat caustic wit that is the leading feature 
of modern Parisian esprit. I have already described his beautiful 
home on the Pare Monceau, where he lives, surrounded with all 
imaginable forms of artistic and elegant luxury. The pictures 
from his own pencil that adorn his private apartments have been 
estimated to be worth over fifty thousand dollars ; he also possesses 
a number of fine paintings by the old masters, and among them a 
remarkable Holbein. He is unmarried, his devotion to his art 
having apparently replaced in his life all other more sentimental 
attachments. He is a courteous host, a gracious and charming 
guest, and seems to be wholly unspoiled by success and celebrity. 
His brother, Pierre Cabanel, like the son of Meissonier, has never 
attained to more than a moderate success in Art. 

Of the two great painters that form the subject of my present 
article, the Luxembourg possesses an adequate representation of 
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the latter only. Besides the ' Paolo and Francesca ' of M. Cabanel, 
the fine painting of ' Absalom and his Sister Tamar ' speaks there 
eloquently of the genius of this gifted artist. But the two small 
pictures by Meissonier, that figure there, are far from showing him 
at his greatest. Popular fury, too, has been expended on the mi- 
nute, full-length equestrian portrait of Napoleon III., which is one 
of those two inadequate examples of his art, it having been scored 
by a pitiless knife, and the features of the Emperor erased by 



some fanatical Communard with more political enthusiasm than 
brains. It is deeply to be regretted that a portion of the funds 
of the state has not been expended for the purpose of endowing 
this permanent museum of modern .A.rt with a really worthy and 
representative work of one of France's greatest artists. Meisso- 
nier is growing old, and in a few years the opportunity of filling 
this regrettable gap will be forever lost. 

Lucy H. Hooper. 
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THE ASTROLOGER. 



(Fi'ontispiece.) 



Seymour Lucas, Painter. 



J. Demannez, Engraver. 




HE list of painters whose names have found a 
place in the catalogues of various English pic- 
ture exhibitions within the present century in- 
cludes several of the name of Lucas, the most 
widely known, perhaps, being that of John Lu- 
cas, a portrait-painter of considerable repute, who 
died in the year 1874, at an advanced age. Whe- 
ther Mr. Seymour Lucas is a relative of the deceased artist we 
know not, but, judging from some pictures exhibited of late years, 
he is certainly in a fair way of earning as great popularity as the 
elder painter, though in a different way. The picture which will 
perhaps leave, of all Mr. Lucas's works, the greatest impression 
on the memory, is his principal contribution this year to the Roy- 
al Academy ; he sends there five subjects, the largest and most 
important being ' The Gordon Riots,' which has raised its author 
far above the level of a very large number of his brother artists, 
and leads us to expect much from his hands hereafter. 

' The Astrologer ' shows a well-studied figure, which, with all 
the accessories, is painted with great care. The material of the 
whole composition has been utilised to good purpose, the whole 
being put together most effectively. 



THE TRIAL OF LORD WILLIAM RUSSELL. 

FROM THE PICTURE IN THE POSSESSION OF THE DUKE OF BEDFORD. 



Sir George Hayter, Painter. 



C. G. Lewis, Engraver. 



This picture is the work of an artist who, in the early part of 
the present century, enjoyed a very large share of royal and aristo- 
cratic patronage as a portrait-painter. It is in this character that 
he is most worthily known, though he painted a few historical 
works which, having been engraved on a large scale soon after 
their production, brought his name very extensively before the 
public. Of these pictures, the most popular, perhaps, are ' The 
Coronation of Queen Victoria," 'The Marriage of the Queen,' 
' The Trial of Queen Caroline,' ' The Meeting of the First Re- 
formed Parliament,' and the picture we have here reproduced on a 
smaller scale. Sir George Hayter was a favourite at court, and at 
the time of his painting this work held the appointment of Por- 
trait and Miniature Painter to Prince Leopold, of Saxe-Coburg, 
and was also a member of the Academy of St. Luke, in Rome, 
where he studied in his earlier days : the Academies of Parma, 
Florence, Bologna, and Venice, also elected him a member. He 
was never elected a member of the English Royal Academy ; pos- 
sibly he never entered his name as a candidate. On the accession 
of her Majesty, Sir George was appointed Portrait-Painter to the 
Queen, and in 1841 Historical Painter in Ordinary. He died in 
1871 ; but the last time he appeared as an exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy showed a long interval between that occasion and his 
decease : his latest picture seen there was a ' Portrait of her Ma- 



jesty seated on the Throne of the House of Lords,' executed for 
the city of London, and exhibited in 1838. Sir George received 
the honour of knighthood in 1842. 

The trial and execution of Lord William Russell, son of the 
Earl of Bedford, was one of the numerous acts of cruelty and 
tyranny that disgraced the reign of Charles II. He was tried at 
the Old Bailey on the charge of being concerned in what has been 
historically called the " Rye House Plot," was convicted on the 
most disreputable evidence, and beheaded on a scaffold erected in 
Lincoln's-Inn Fields, in 1683. Hayter appends to the title of his 
picture, as printed in the catalogue of the Academy, a passage 
from the " State Trials " as descriptive of his composition : " He 
was assisted during his trial by his wife, Rachael, Lady Russell, 
and attended by many of his friends. The first two witnesses 
(seated in the centre of the picture) having been examined. Lord 
Howard of Escrik was sworn." This person, a man of very bad 
character, and one of the chief witnesses against Russell, was 
himself one of the actual conspirators, but turned king's evidence, 
and it was mainly on his statements that Russell was condemned. 
In the picture the prisoner is pointing to the two men who have 
already given their evidence, as if appealing to the bench against 
the truth of their assertions, while his devoted wife is seated 
underneath the " bar " taking notes. This admirable woman re- 
mained a widow during forty subsequent years, always mourning 
the death of her husband. 



JUDITH. 

Engraved by G. Stodart, from the Statue by Jules Constant Destreez. 

This figure personifies a woman of the Hebrew tribe of Reu- 
ben, who is celebrated, in the book of the Apocrypha which bears 
her name, for having delivered her country from the hands of the 
Assyrians by killing Holofernes, their general, at the siege of Be- 
thulia. Judith was a widow, " of a goodly countenance, and very 
beautiful to behold ; " Holofernes invited her into his tent, and 
"Judith was left alone in the tent, and Holofernes lying along 
upon his bed ; for he was filled with wine. . . . Then Judith ap- 
proached to his bed, and laid hold of the hair of his head, and 
said. Strengthen me, O Lord God of Israel, this day. And she 
smote twice upon his neck with all her might, and she took away 
his head from him." She has possessed herself of Holofernes's 
" fauchion " from the head of his couch, and holds it in her left 
hand, while, with her right lifted up to heaven, she sends forth her 
prayer for strength " to execute mine enterprise to the destruction 
of the enemies which are risen against us." 

The sculptor is a French artist who studied under M. de Tre- 
quiti, and to the Paris International Exhibition of 1855 contributed 
two busts. What works he has since produced, beyond that here 
engraved, we have no means of rightly ascertaining ; it is certain, 
however, from this statue, that he has reached a degree of excel- 
lence that entitles him to be classed among the leading sculptors 
of his country. His statue of ' Judith ' was exhibited at the Pans 
Salon of 1874: it is elegant in design, the action is spirited and 
appropriate, and the face " beautiful," as described in the narra- 
tive, yet resolute and determined, as befits the terrible act she is 
about to execute. 



